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From the Uuiversalist Expositor. 
DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 

Whether our Creator governs and directs all 
our thoughts and actions, or wheter he has}con- 
stituted us with a mental, self determining pow- 
er, are questions concerning which the wisest 
and best of men, in all ages have entertained 
different opinions. Judging, by all we have been 
‘able to learn, concerning this still unsettled con- 
tréversy, we are led to believe that the conflic- 
titig sentiments which have been entertained,’ 
and Which have been contended for, on both 
sides of the general subject, oF ater igin, 





not sé-much to the philosophy htt eh 
as to the consequences which the ‘are ‘$0pposed 
to afford. ; : ay <i 

He who denies the doctritte of absolute neces= 
sity, and contends that men have a self deter- 
mining power, offers no other reason or argu- 
ment for his opinion, than that if it be not so, 
men dre uot blame worthy for the wrongs they 
commit, nor justly punishable for them. Here 
his Tegubrert obds. 
denies that man has a self determining power, 
and contends that we are at all times governed 
by the Creator, offers in support of his opinion, 
the divine fore-knowledge of all events, which 
kvowledge, could not exist, 1f such events were 
uncertain. Such reasoning casts little or no 


light on the subject of controversy, because in 


room of* leading the understanding along the 
path in which perception, will, and volition trav- 
el, it diverts the mind from the philosophy of 
causes and effects, and confuses it with undi- 
gested consequences. 

The following extract from T. Sournwoop 
Srrn’s Illustrations of the Divine Government, 
we think. wi!l be read with no small interest, on 
account of the light it seems to shed on the be- 
fore mentioned controversy.—H. B. 

‘Wuen the Deity is represented as appointing 
and controlling every event, it may seem difli- 
cult to conceive how this can be reconciled with 
the agency and accountablity of man. A little 
consideration, however, will show that these truths 
are notincompatible with each other. 

‘Though the Sovereign Arbiter of events reg- 
ulates and determines every thing, yet he car- 
ries on the administration of the world by the in- 
strumentality of other beings. Seldom does he 
act directly, seldom is he the immediate cause of 
anything. He has left the developement of his 
vast plan to the operation of what are termed 
secondary causes ; but these can act only so far 
and in such a manner as he has appointed. 

‘The material world is governed by certain 
general Jaws, which are neverinterrupted except 
on occasions of supreme importance, foreseen 
and provided for from the beginning. These 
laws, though thus steady and invariable in their 
operation, bring about in every instant of time, 
precisely that condition only of the material 
world which@e appoints, and which is necessary 
to carry on his purposes with regard to his an- 
imal and moral creation. 


On the other hand;-ke whe, 


a 





‘The agmal and moral wo 
laws equally fixed and fr 
ing ofa nature different from 
al world, they require tee gover 
laws. By different; » wu 
governed : by laws admirably? 
to its nature, each is guitled to 

‘The material world béingsfithout sensation 
and thought, is governed byywipartieular set of 
laws. . The.animal world:‘passéssing sensation | 
and thonght, is governed by .another set. By | 
sensqiou and thought, gn. animaliis induced to| 
act. Every animal pr “esses a fixed and deter- 
mined constitution. ¢ ; ding to which, sensa- 
sation and theught.aa cited in itin a particu- 
lar determinate, gogitngr: ‘The great agent in 
inducing, seng# hought in the animal, is 
the-materi A certain state of the. mna- 


he governs by} 
able ; but be-| 
af the materi- | 
by different | 
» they are | 
exactly suited 
destined end. 





















terial work Gyneyitably produce a) certain 
sensation in. @o.@fiitial, possessing a particular 
constitutioggythat Sensation will produce a par- 


ticular volition, and that volition will lead, cer- 
tainly, to @ particular action. It 
therefore, an exact knowledge 
tion of the animal world to rende: 
times precisely what may be 
atho perfectly understands the 
material and the animal wor 
sovereign control over both, hag § 
the state of the one to that of 
make both at any and at all. 
what he wishes. While every 
regularly to exercise its diffe 
Tet abet inte whore 
world in the condition he tfor he may 
so modify the operation of the material world 
upon it, as inevitably to bring it into the state he 
wishes. Thus a sovereign control may be ex- 
ercised over the material and animal worlds, 
while both invariably act according to the setiled 
principles of their nature. 


to adapt 
other, to. 
















‘If we ascend in the scales of creation, we} 
shall find that the principle of the Divine admin- | 
istration is exactly the same. Man is endowed | 
not only with the faculties of sensation and | 
thought, but with the power of distinguishing 
between the rectitude and immortality of con 

uct. He is capable of understanding his obli- 
gations and the grounds of them. Certain ac- 
tiens appear to him to be good: others he re- 
gards asevil. The performance of the one is 
attended with a consciousness that he has acted 
right, and excites the sensation of happiness ; the 
performance of the other is attended with an in- 
ward conviction that he has acted wrong, and 
produces misery. 

All this takes place in a fixed and invariabie, 
manner according to certain laws which are 
termed principles of his nature, and the faculty 
on which this discrimination and feeling depends 
is termed, his moral nature. 

‘Now it is obvious, that‘to a certain extent, a 
being thus endowed, may be governed exactly 
in the same manner as a creature who possesses 
only an animal nature. In him, as well as in the 
mere animal sensations, will be excited by the 
external circumstances in which he is placed. 
In him too, a particular sensation will excite a 
particular volition ; but the exercises of this vo- 
lition will fbe attended with a result which is 
never found in the animal]: with a consciousness 
that he has acted well or ill: with a feeling of ap- 
probation or of disapprobation: with a sensation 
of happiness or misery, arising purely from the 
action itself. This train of sensation becomes 

















itself a new source of action; but it arises aecor- 





ding to certain fixed laws, and operates as ygad- 
ily as any other principle of hisnature, or as any 
law of the material world. He, therefore, who 
perfectly understands his nature, who knows 
how every cireumstance will effect this moral 
agent, and who has a sovereign.control, over: e- 
vents, can govern him with the same. steadiness 
with which he regulates the animal or the .ma- 
terial world: can make him at all times feel, and 
think, aud act, as may be necessary to carry on 
the great designs of his administration, without 
violating any principle of his nature. By adap- 
ting the particular situation in which he is placed 
to the partiewlar state of his mind, he can ex- 
éite whatever volition, und secure whatever ac- 
Wet We pleases. What is maintained, ther, is, 
ag with respect to every individual in the world, 
there is this exact adaption of circumstances to 
his temper, his habits, his wants, so that while 
he is left to the full and free exercise of every 
faculty he possesses, he can feel and act only as 
the Sovereign of the universe appoints ; because 
the circumstances which excite his sensations 
and volitions, are determined by him. Itis not 
just to suppose that the Deity exercises any such 
control over his creatures, as to force them to 
act contrary to their will; or to violate any prin- 
ciple of their nature: they always act, according 
to their will, and in conformity to their natare ; 
, at the same time, he secures his own pur- 
» by placing them in circumstances which 
rate upon their nature, as certainly to in- 
@uce the conduct he requires.* 
, ‘Volition cannot arise, as is often imagined. 
at the pleasutes of rhisid. ‘The teri Volition, €% 
presses the state ofthe mind, which is immedi- 
ately previous to the actions which are called 
voluntary; but that state is not induced by the 
mind itself, but by objects operating upon it 
The circumstances in which a percipient being 
is placed, excite sensations, and sensations ideas 





**It has been urged by almost all who have hitherto 
written on the origin of Evil, that its existence could not 
have been prevented, unless an absolute restraint had 
been placed upon the will. This is not true: for there 
might have been given to mankind a knowledge of thei: 
welfare so clear and strong, as effectually to have secured 
their choice of it. In other words, they might have 
been brought under the influence of motives so power 
fully determining them to the choice of good, that ii 
would not have been possible for them, their circumstan 
ces remaining the same, to have chosen evil. This has 
been distinctly admitted by a late writer, who, thoug!: 
he has labored to reconcile, and sometimes very success 
fully, the evil which actually exists,, with the wisdom 
and goodness of the Deity, yet has carefully avoided op- 
posing or even alluding to those theological opinions 
which involve this subject in great and insurmountable 
difficulty. ‘It is a position wholly untenable that acco: 
ding to our view of the subject, the degree of moral evi! 
must necessarily have been as greats it is, unless an ab- 
solute restraint had been laid upon the will of man 
Without entering into metaphysical discussions, it may 
be safely assumed, that the will is determined by the 
greater apparent good, and that when it makes a bad e- 
lection, in defiance of reason and judgment, the dismis- 
ion of some present uneasiness, or the possession of some 
present gratification, is the greatest apparent good for 
the time being. Had, then, their real interest, upon a 
full view of their present and future condition, been 
placed before all mankind with a clear distinetness which 
we can certainly conceive, because we have examples 
of it on record ; free-will, though exposed to less chance 
of error, would not have been annihilated; and yet it 
would have been as morally impossible for man to choose 
evil in opposition te good, as we imagine it to he for the 
glorified inheritors ofa future state; as it proved to be 
for Jesus Christ, during his adoption of human nature, 
with its temptations and infirmities; or, to go no farther, 
as it appears to be for good men when they approach the 
termination of their course, alter a long perseverance 
in the habit and practice of virtue.” Treatise on the 
Records of the Creation. By John Bird Sumner, M. A., 
Vol. 11. p. 228.’ 
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i8 , Watchman, Repository and Chronicle. 


Sensations and ideas induce that peculiar con- 
dition of the mind which is termed pleasurable, 
or its opposite which is termed painful : the feel- 
ing of pleasure excites desire ; that of pain aver- 
sion : will is the result of this state of the mind. 
Prove to the mind that an object is desirable, 
that is, that it will induce pleasure, and you im- 
mediately excite in it the volition to possess it : 
prove te it that an object will occasion pain, and 
you excite the volition to avoidit. Volition then, 


manifestly, depends on the object,whatever it may 
be, which the mind contemplates as desirable or 
otherwise. Take away the objeet, there is no 
volition; satisfy it that the object can affect it 
neither with pleasure or pain, there is no volition. 
So that volition does not spring up in the mind 
of its own accord, and without cause, but is en- 
tirely dependent upon objects perceived to be, 
or supposed tobe, desirable. Ina word, and to 
repeat what has already §been said, sensations 
and ideas are attended with the feelings of plea- 
sure or of pain ; these induce desire or aversion, 
and these volition, with as much certainty as the 
law of gravitation produce the phenomena which 
are dependent upon it.* 

‘Volition being thus dependent on the circua- 
stances in which an individual is placed, any 
given volition may be excited in him by a cer- 
tain modification of his circumstances. We 
tind that the tempers of different men are infinite- 
ly various; the Deity has made a corresponding 
variety in the situations in which he has placed 
them. To every individual he has assigned his 
allotted work: to every intelligent and moral a- 
gent he has given a certain part of his adminis- 
tration to carry on, and in order to qualify him 
for it, he has adjusted to the particular censtitu- 


tion of his nature, every circumstance of his be- 
ing, from the first instant of his existence to that 
which terminates his earthly career. If what is 
termed his natural disposition be such as would 
render him incapable of performing it, the situa- 
tiun in which he is placed is adapted to it. and 
is such as to excite, to repress or to modify it, 
till it becomes exactly what is necessary to fit 


him for his work; se that every individual is 
strictly an instrument raised up and qualified by 
God to carry on the wise and benevolent purpo- 
ses of his government. 


\ ‘Suppose it is hig will to [fad meh to the di- 
eovery of the most interesting truths respecting 
the phenomena ot nature, and the laws by which 
the universe is governed; he endows au individ- 
ual with a clear and capacious mind; he places 
him in circumstances favorable to the develoye- 
ment of his intellectual faculties ; he leads him to 
observe, to reflect, to investigate ; he forms him 
to those habits of patient and profound inquiry 
which are necessary to elicit the truths to be dis- 
closed, and sufficient to secure him from every 
temptation to carelessness and dissipation; he 
raises up.a Newton. Suppose after having for 
wise, though perhaps inscrutable reasons, per- 
mitted the most low and degrading nations to 
prevail respecting his own character, government 
and worship, he determines to lead back the 


minds of meu to purer and nobler sentiments, | 


and to overthrow those corrupt systems of reli- 
gion which have prevailed for ages, and in the 
support of which the passions and interest of 
men are now engaged, he raises up an individual 
whose mind he enlightens; whose soul he fills 
with an ardent zeal for the purity of religion and 
the simplicity of its rites; whose spirit danger 
does but excite and suffering cannot subdue ; who, 
though cities and empires arm against him, and 
one general cry of execration and menace follow 
him from land to-land, goes on with undaunted 
courage to expose abuses, and to callin a loud- 
er and louder voice for reformation : it is a voice 
of a Lurner which makes Corruption rage, and 
Superstition tremble. Suppose it is his will to 
save a people, in love with liberty, and worthy 
because capable of enjoying it, from oppression, 





‘*This is merely an attempt to explain the manner in 
which volition arises; there can be no doubtthat the will 
is invariably determined by the greater apparent good: 
or to state the fact more generally, the will is invariably 
deterinined by motive, and with a steadiness and strength 
always in {proportion to the uniformity and vigor of the 
motive.’ 


7 


and to exhibit to the world an example of what 
the weak who are virtuous and united, may ef- 
fect against the strong who are corrupt and ty- 
rannical: in the very season when he is needed 
he forms, and in the very station where his pres- 
ence is necessary, he pleces,a Wasnineton. And 
suppose it is his will to pour the balm of conso- 
lation into the” wounded heart, to visit the cap- 
tive with solace, to extend mercy to the poor 
prisoner, to admit into his noisome cell the cheer- 
ing beams of his sun, and his refreshing breezes, 
he breathes the genuine spirit of philanthropy in- 
to some chosen bosom; he superadds an energy 
which neither the frown of power, nor the men- 
ace of interest, nor the scorn of indifference can 
abate ; which exhibits so strongly to the view of 


men the horrors of the dungeon, as toforce them 
to suspend for a while their business and their 
pleasures ; to feel forthe sufferings of others, and 
to learn the great lesssons, that the guilty are 
still their brethren; that it is better to reclaim 
than to destroy; that the punishment which is 
excessive is immoral; that that which does not 
aim to reform is unjust, and that which does not 
actually do so, unwise: he gives to a suffering 
world the angel-spirit of a Howarp. 

‘The bodily frame and the natural temper of 
an individual may seem, as has already been ob- 
served, ill adapted to execute the work which the 
Deity has determined to perform by him: yet no 
force is emp!oyed to induce him to do it. He is 
not compelled to act against his volition ; but the 
circumstances in which he is placed are so adap- 


ted to his coporeal, his mental and his moral con- 
stitution, as to excite the requisite volition. Sup- 
pose his bodily frame is weak ; his temper irrita- 
ble; his min@ bold, impetuous and rash, the part 
assigned him in the great drama of life requires 
uncummon bodily exertion: he must face the 
storm ; he must endure the extremes of heat and 
cold ; often he must lie unpillowed and unshel- 
tered; his fatigue excessive ; the supply even of 
the common hecessaries of existence, scanty and 
irregular. How can all this be without his per- 
ishiag ? He is led to adopt that regimen and ex- 
ercise, together perhaps with that course of med- 


icine, which strengthens his debilitated frame ; 
gradually-He is-igured to fatigue and toil, and 


tion and foresight, are necessary. But his tem- 
per is irritable, and his mind bold, impetuous and 
rash. Experience teaches him the folly of indul- 
ging this morbid sensibility ; it occasions him 
bitter mortification ; his impetuosity hurries him 
into errors which bring with them a long train of 
calamities ; his boldness disappoints his cherish- 
ed hopes; bis rashness snatches from him some 
favorite object at the very moment success is 
placing it in his hand. The school of life, teach- 
es him'to act better the part of life ; present fail- 
ure prepares him fur future success; he learns 
that if he would escape perpetual vexation and 
jlasting misery, he must check the first rising of 
| passion, reflect before he acts, and act with cau- 
| tion. 














| ‘Suppose the disposition of another is so mild 
|as almost to degenerate into weakness ; his cau- 
|tion is in danger of inducing irresolution ; and he 
lis in the habit of considering and reconsidering 
every circumstance so minutely and so often, 
that he nearly loses the season of action. He is 
wealthy, attached to wealth, and full of the ti- 
midity which is so often the companion of riches. 
Yet this isthe man who is to take a leading part 
in some great event which requires promptitude, 
decision, uncomnon effort, unconquerable perse- 
verance, the certain sacrifice of a great portion 
of wealth, perhaps the loss of al!. He is not for- 
ced along an unwilling agent ; he is not surprised 
out of the caution of his character; he does not 
give up his wealth with reluctance and murmur- 
ing. He is led to view the event in which he is 
destined to take so great a share, assoimportant, 
that even he ceases to doubt of the propriety and 
necessity of endeavoring to effect it, and so valu- 
able that he deems it worth the sacrifice he is 
called upon to make: the path marked out for 
him is so vividly displayed before his eyes, that 














duty ; he knows it is that of honor; he beheve= 
it will be that of happiness. His agency in this 
event, therefore, is new so far from being a- 
gainst his volition, that restraint would be placed 
upon that volition were he not the agent im it that 
he is. This then is the way in which the Deity 
influences his creatures. In order to secure his 
purposes, he does not cause them to act against 
their volition ; but he so impresses their under- 
standings and their hearts, as to make them feel 


that their happiness depends on the performance 
of the works he assigns them. 


ner in which the Divine administration is carried 
on, that it implies a constant influence of the De- 


ity over the human mind. There is no reason- 


able being who does not exercise some influence 
of this kind over the minds of others. What a 
pewerful influence does the parent exert over the 
child, the master over the servant, brother over 


brother, and friend over friend! ‘How can I 
measure the degree ; how can I estimate the val- 
ue of the influence which that revered instrueter 
exercised over my mind, who first imbued it 
with the principles of wisdom and rectitude ? 
What do I owe to that dear companion of my 
youth, on whose early intercourse with me, 
memory still delights to dwell; whe was my su- 
periur in age, in attainment, in wisdom in virtue ; 
who taught me so much while seeming to learn, 
and governed me so entirely without meaning to 
control! How many of the sensations which 


cheer my heart at this hour, are the result of an 


influence which commenced at that distant peri- 
od! How much of my present character is whol- 
ly dependent on that influence! It was he who 
corrected that disposition, the seed of which had 
long lain dormant in my heart; which then was 
springing up rapidly, aud which, had it been sul- 
fered to fix its root deeply there, would have 
made mea totally different being. It was he who 
first led me into that train of thought which di- 
rected the future pursuits of my mind, placed me 
in the station of life 1 occupy, formed the con- 
nexions which bind me by the strongest aid the 
sweetest ties to my fellow beings; made me 


what I am, and determined what I am to be. It 
was my friend who influenced me: it was a high - 

















gradually he s capable of sustaining an |¢! Being, a wiser and better frend, the unerring © 
astoiisbing both. In order to ensure: nd uychanging friend of both, ipfluenced 
his sucéess, most patience, gehtleness, cau- | 1. nant 


‘May not these considerations suffice’ to give 


us a clear and just conception of the kind of in- 


fluence which the Deity exercises overus, and by 
which be works his purposes in us and by us? 
It differs from that ef our wisest and best friend, 
only in being as much wiser and better, as wis- 
dom and goodness in absolute perfection are dif- 
ferent from the faint and transient indications of 
these attributes which are found in mortals. 

The only objection of importance which can 
be urged against this view of the Divine govern- 
ment, is, that it seems to lessen accountability, 
aud to destroy the distinction between virtue and 
vice. Letus not be deceived by the sound of 
words. When we say that man js accountable, 
what do we mean? Wecan only mean that 
he will be punished for deing what he knows is 
wrong, and rewarded for performing what he is 
conscious is right. It is that rectitude of will 
which leads him to perform his duty, which ‘con- 
stitutes him virtuous ; it is that perversion of mind 
which induces him to violate it, which renders 
him vicious. When his volition is good, and he 
obeys it, we say he is an object of approbation, 
and worthy of reward ; when his volition is ev1!, 
and he yields to it, we say that he is an object of 
disapprobation, ond worthy of punishment. tis 
the nature of his volition which terminates our 
notion respecting his worth cr his demerit. We 
neither do nor ought to regard the cause of his. 
volition. Itis the evil of his will of which we 
disapprove, and to which it is necessary to apply 
the discipline of correetton. 

‘You demand why, since my volition is inde- 
pendent of myself, and excited by circumstan- 
ces over which I have no centrol, am I accoun- 
table for its nature, or liable to punishment if it 
be evil? The reply is obvious. The objection 





he cannot but see it; he thinks it is the path of ' 


is founded on-the implied presumption that voli- 
tion is induced at the pleasure of the mind, and 


of 


‘Nor is it any objection to this view of the man- ~ 
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Watchman, Repository and Chronicle. 
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that it is the exertion of this power in exciting an 
evil volition which. constitutes guilt. For when 
it is asked, why am I tobe punished for my voli- 
tion, since it is independent of myself? the in- 


quirer must pre-suppose that he is to be Phim 


~ ed for his volition because it is independentjof him- 


self, which is assuming as true the very pvint in 


dispute, and raising an objection on that assump- 


tion. If, however, there be any truth in the ac- 
count which has been given of the origen of vo- 
lition, that assumption is totally fallacious. 
‘Tam not to be punished for my volition, you 
say, because it is independent of myself and ex- 
cited by circumstances over which I have no 
control. Treply, if your volition be evil, and you 
obey, it is that very circumstance which renders 


you worthy of punishment ; and that the depen- 


dence or independence of the volition on your- 
self does not at all affect the question. Your vo- 
lition is evil : you deserve punishment : why? In 
order that that volition may be corrected. Punish- 


ment is not retrospective but prospective. You 


are to be punished not because you have yielded 
toan evil volition; but in order that you may 
yield to an evil volition no more. To inflict pain 
for the past, any further than the past has refer- 
ence to the future, is revenge not punishment: 
were it perfectly certain that an evil volition 


which is past would be attended with no ill con- 
sequences in time to come, it would be neither 
necessary nor just to visit it with suffering; but 
because an evil volition is evil, that is, because it 
tends to produce unhappiness, it is to be punish- 


ed, in order that the misery it threatens may be 


prevented. Itis the incorrect conception which 
is formed of the nature and object of punishment, 
therefore, which lies at the foundation of this ob- 
jection, and which makes the subject appear so 


difficult to many persons ; and I cannot but think 
that all doubt and difficulty respecting it will be 
removed from the mind of every one who will 
consider with attention what is said on this sub- 
ject in the third chapter of this work. 

‘The train of circumstances in which an indi- 
vidual has been placed, has given rise to a dis- 
position, the indulgence of which is incompatible 
with his own happiness, and with that of his fel- 
low beings. ‘This disposition it is necessary to 
correct: this correction is accomplished by caus- 
ing him to pass through another train of circum- 
stances which makes him feel the evil of his con- 
duct ; and this discipline, being attended with 
euffering, is ex by the term punishment. 

“Suctehen, ing thé fodndation of praise and 
blame ; of reward and punishment; it is obvious, 
that a person is an object of moral approbation, 
and is worthy of reward, when his volition is 
good, and when he obeys that volition; that he 
is an object of mora! disapprobation, and is wor- 
thy of punishment, when his volition is evil, and 
when, notwithstanding the voice which speaks 
within him, and which warns him of its nature, 
he yields to its impulse. The gold which incites 
the midnight plunderer to rob, is not blameable, 
though it is the immediate cause of the volition 
which induces the evil deed ; it is the volition it- 
self which is evil, and which requires to be recti- 
fied; and punishment is the process, the moral 
discipline, by which its correction is effected. 

‘Thus, then, we seem to have a clear and just 
conception of the manner in which the whole 
train of circumstances which form the character 
and induce the conduct of moral egents, may be 
entirely the appointment of the Deity, while the 
agents themselves are at the same time the sub- 
jects of praise and blame, of reward and punish- 
ment. 

‘Were there no evil in the world, there could 
he no possible objection to this view of the sub- 
ject.* Were every one virtuous and happy, eve- 
ry heart would rejoice to trace to the Deity his 
excellencies and its pleasures. But how can he 
who is perfect in benignity, be the author of evil ? 
It is this which perplexes the mind; and the an- 





“Neither would there be the same objection to it in 
the minds of many persons, did it only attribute to the 
Deity the production of natural evil. Butthe misery oc- 
easioned by an earthquake or by disease, is often as 
great as that produced by the bad passions of mankind ; 
and itis altogether as difficult to-account for the exis- 
tence of natural as of moral evil, Indeed, the same ac- 
count must be given of both.” 


swer to the question involves the great inquiry a- 
bout which intelligent and pious persons have in 
all ages’ exercised their most anxious thoughts, 
and leads directly to the consideration of the de- 
sign of the Deity in the administration of the 
world. Into the consideration of this subject we 


shall enter in the next section; but before pro- 
ceeding to it, it may be proper to notice an ob- 
jection, of minor importance, which is sometimes 
urged against the doctrine of providence, and 
which has been stated and answered in so excel- 


lent a manner by Dr. Price, in his admirable 
Disquisition on Proidence, (p, 47.) that it seems 
a kind of injustice to the subject to employ any 
language but his own. / 

*“It has been often objected that it is impair- 
ing the beauty of the world, and representing it 
as a production more imperfect than any work 
of human art, to maintain that it eannot subsist 
of itself, or that it requires the hand of its Maker 
to be always at it to continue its motions and or- 
der. 

“The full answer to this objection is, that to 
every machine or perpetual movement for an- 
swering any particular purpose, there always be- 
longs some first mover, some weight or spring, 
or other power which is continually acting upon 
it, and from which all its motions are derived: 
nor, without such power, is it possible to conceive 
of any such machine. The machine of the uni- 
verse then, like all besides analogous to it, of 
which we have any idea, must have a first mover. 
Now it has been demonstrated that this first mo- 
ver cannot be matter itself. It follows, therefore, 
that this objection is so far from being of any 
force, that it leads us to the very conclusion which 
it is brought to overthrow. 

‘«'The excellence of a machine by no means 
depends on its going properly of itsedf, for this is 
impossible ; but on the skill with which its vari- 
ous parts are adjusted to one another, and all its 
different effects are derived from the constant ac- 
tion of some power. What would indeed make 
a machine appear imperfect and deformed is, as- 
signing a seperate power to every distinct part, 
without allowing any place for mechanism ; and, 
in like manner, what would-really make the 
frame of nature appear imperfect and deformed 
is, resolving phenomena too soon to the Divine a- 
gency, or supposing it the igyredi 
every particular effect. But“I have not been 


power exerted continually in al} places, every 


last resolved. This isa conclusion which the 
modern improvements in natural philosophy have 
abundantly confirmed, and which some of the 
first and best philosophers have received; nor 
ean that philosophy be otherwise than little and 
contemptible which hides the Deity from our 
views, which excludes him from the world, or 
does not terminate in the acknowledgement and 
adoration of him as the maker, preserver and 
ruler of all things.” * 








WHAT IS UNIVERSALISM? 

Universalism is not Calvinism. Calvinism 
embraces the dreadful doctrine of endless mis- 
ery, as the result of God’s decree. 

Universalism is not Arminianism. This doc- 
trine bases the eternal salvation of men upon 
their good works here in life; and admits that 
countless numbers will be lost eternally, in con- 
sequence of their sins of four score years. 

Universalism is not Unitarianism. The latter 





** «The philosopher who overlooks the traces of an all- 
governing Deity in nature, contenting himself with the 
appearance of the material universe only, and the me- 
chanical laws of motion, neglects what is most excellent ; 
and prefers what is imperfect to what is supremely per- 
fect, finitude to infinity, what is narrow and weak, to 
what is unlimited and almighty, and what is perishing to 
what endures forever.”’ Mr. Maclaurin’s Account of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Discoveries, Book IV. Chap. ix. 
Sect. 

‘«Sir lsaac Newton thought it mest unaccountable 
to exclude the Deity only out of the universe. It ap- 
peared to him much more just and reasonable to suppose 
that the whole chain of causes, or the several series of 
them, should centre in him as their source, and the whole 
system appear depending on him the only independent 
cause,” Ibid. Sect. 5. 
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law and every effect and motion in it must be at | 


sentiment, as preached by the New England di- 


vines,consists in taking a precise half way course, 
between the doctrines of endless misery and Uni- 


versalism. Whether mankind will be saved, 
Unitarians find it difficult to say. If they are 
in company with Universalists, they think Uni- 
versalism probably true; if with the orthodox, 
they think it henious and licentious. 
Universalism is not Infidelity. Infidelity is a 
want of faith in all religion. Such, of course is 
not Universalism ; and those who represent it to 
be so, have the glorious satisfaction of reflecting 
that “they bear false witness against their neigh- 
bors.” We beg pardon for quoting scripture to 
them, however, for they do not believe it. 
Universalism is not Deism. Deism, from the 
Latin Deus, God, is the religion of those who de- 
ny all religion, but the existence of God. Deists 
deny the religion of Christ—they deny that he 


was ‘sent of the Father—of course, they deny 
Universalism, viz: that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world.” 


Universalism is not Atheism. This term is 
from a Greek word signifying without God.—A- 
theists deny the existence ofa supreme intelligent 
being—they are without God. They cannot 
therefore be Universalists, for such believe that 
“God will have all men to be saved.” 

Universalism is a system of divine truth foun- 
ded on the Holy Scriptures. It is based on the 
existence of God, on the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ, and the fact of his resurrection;—and it 
presents men with the joyful hope, which the 
oath of God is pledged to sustain, that at last 
the whole human family shall be raised to the 
enjoyment of immortality and incorruption.— 
This, and this alone, is Universalism.— Trum- 


pet. 
The following Preamble and Vote, after a free 


discussion, was adopted by a full and unanimous 
vote, (with one or two dissentients only) at the 
late Annual Meeting in this town: 
[N. H. Sentinel.] 

Whereas difficulties have arisen in some of 
the Town Schools, from the practice of devoting 
an unreasonable proportion of the time in school 
hours, (as well as extending those hours) to reli- 
gious exercise and exhortations—and 

Whereas some of the Schoo; Masters and Vis- 
itors have been in the habit of distributing Tracts 
and other religious publications amongst the 
Scholars, of a character which it cannot be ex- 





‘all parents approve—and = =. 

Considering, that the town is weil supplied 
with religious teachers, whose especial province 
it is to teach piety and religion ; as well as socie- 
ties for the distribution of religious tracts—and 
that the grand object of taxing the inhabitants 
for the support of common Schools is to prepare 
children for the active duties of life, by a thorough 
acquaintance with the several branches of educa- 
tion contemplated in the Constitution of this 
State. 

Voted, That the town disapproves of the dis- 
tribution of religious tracts or publications, of a- 
ny kind, to the scholars who attend our public 
schools—and also that the town disapproves of 
religious exhortations in school hours, or any 
other exercises than teaching the various bran- 
ches of education contemplated in the Acts of 
the Legislature, and inculcating, as occasion may 
give opportunity, those n.oral “virtues which are 
the ornaments of human society ;” (“See Act of 
the Legislature of New-Hampshire,”) always ex- 
cepting a short prayer, at the close of the School 
in the afternoon, at the pleasure of the teacher. 


THOUGHTS OF AN OLD MAN. 

I never did a wrong action without being a- 
shamed of it, and afterwards, regretting it gen- 
erally with bitter remorse. I never performed 
a virtuous one without being evidently hearti- 
ly glad of it. The external consequences of 
actions furnish no standard by which to meas- 
ure their influence on the happiness of him by 
whom they are committed.—WV. ¥. Mi 


ror. 

The Methodist Protestant Church will hold 
a quarterly meeting at St. Albans, on the 16th 
and 17th days of June next, for St. Albans cir- 
cuit, 
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For the Universalist Watchman.’ 

EFFECTS OF LIMITARIAN DOCTRINE. 

A respectable lady of the sect called Chris- 
tians, has recently betrayed the awful tendency 
of het creed. She is the mother of several chil- 
dren, some of whom are of her own persuasion, 
and others of them are Universalists. But she 
has ope beloved sou, her youngest child, a youth 
of sixteen, who, as might be expected, has not 
made any public profession of religion, Asa 
tender mother, for him she mourns and grieves, 
beeanse he is permitted to read the Watchman, 
the ‘Trampet, and other papers and books of a 
liberal character. “O that wicked Trumpet,” 
says she, “I could wish its editor had been fur- 
ther from here than the East is from the West, 
before his papers had ever entered my house.” 
And such is her fear that this her youngest son 
will be a Universalist, that she “wishes he had 
died in his infancy”! Impiety! O horrible!! But 
do not be surprised, gentle reader, there may be 
many such tender mothers in our land. This 
most unnatural wish of hers is the natural result 
of asincere belief in her creed. She holds a- 
mong other things, that all who die in infancy 
will be saved and made eternally nappy, that all 
who are born again, (that is, miraculously con- 
verted to her faith) and who persevere therein to 
the end of their lives, will also be saved ; but all 
other p»rsons, if I mistake not, she believes will 
be made endlessly miserable. So that if her 
creed were true, who would not cheose to die in 
infancy; or rather, never to have been born ?— 
Who could be thankful for an existence, which 
involves us in the awful necessity, either of being 
endlessly tormented, or what would be as bad, of 
being made spectators of the endless torments of 
our dear friends and fellow creatures?) Who 
would wish to be angry forever? Or who could 
love from the heart a God of eternal, vindictive 
wrath? Yet this deluded woman is made to be- 
lieve, that she must love such a God, or sink be- 
neath his ire! That she must hate his enemies 
and hers with eternal and “perfect hatred”! 

Admitting her creed to be the truth of God, 
would it be any sin for mothers to vend their 
children to heaven as soon as they are born? It 
certainly could not be esteemed a deed of guilt, 
to save a helpless innocent from endless misery. 
If this inference is correct, what shall we think 
#f that creed which would make the murder of 
all infants a justifiable and praise-worthy deed? 
Must not such a creed be an abomination in the 
sight of that God, who has strictly forbidden 
murder ? 

From motives of delicacy, the name of the 
person alluded to will be withhel?. But when 
she reads this friendly admonition, may she be 
cnabled to answer the following questions, not 
eecording to the spirit of her present creed, but 
agreeably to that holy spirit of inspiration which 
dictated them to the Psalmist of Israel. 

“Will the Lord cast off forever? and will he 
be favorable no more? Is his mercy clean gone 
farever? doth his promise fail forevermore ?— 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath he in 
anger shut up his tender mercies? Ps 77,7, 6. 

Dear reader, consider these questions, and be 
entreated to answer them either yes or no. And 
then permit me to enquire, do you suppose the 
time will ever arrive, when any of the myriads 
of intelligent beings, who owe their existence to 
the creating hand of the God of Love, will be 
enabled or forced to say, in answer to the fore- 
going questions, Truly, the Lord hath cast us 
off forever! and unto us he will be favorable no 
more!! Though it was written, “His mercy en- 
dureth forever,” yet. from us it is clean gone for- 
ever! and his promises of salvation have failed 
us forevermore!! 'Though he said, “The Lord 
will not cast off forever”; though it was written, 
“His anger endureth but a moment,” the very 
reverse has come upon us; and our Creator and 
Preserver, more cruel than Lucifer, hath forgot- 
ten to be gracious! he hath shut up from us his 
tender mercies to the ceaseless ages of ETERNI- 
ry!!! 

Heavenly Parent, is this the character aserib- 
ed unto thee by thy erring children? 0, pity 





and forgive them, for “they know not what they 
do.” vidal LF. 


Rev. Preston Taytor. 

Dear Sir,—Think not that I cherish a sin- 
gle unkind feeling towards you, although I 
address you in this public manner. My object 
is to exhibit before you the absurdity of your 
management, touching certain affairs that have 
come to my knowledge, in the hope that you 
will candidly and seriously reflect upon it, and 
thereby be induced to show more of the fruits 
of the kind and humble spirit of him whose fol- 
lower you profess to be. 

Your attention is first called to the consid- 
eration of the course you pursued relative to 
a sermon I delivered from Matt. xxv, 46, be- 
fore a large portion of your Church, and the 
Rev. Mr. Avery of Bridgewater. It appears 
that as this gentleman did not attempt to an- 
swer my arguments, your unreasonable zeal 
for the cause you have embraced, prompted 
you to ridicule his talents, and to boast of your 
own, by saying, “‘had I attended the meeting 
in room of Mr. Avery, I would have proved 
Mr. Garfield’s sermon entirely destitute of 
truth, wholly unsupported by the sacred scrip- 
tures; and I will hold myself responsible to 
disprove it at any time if I can obtain it. I 
know well the arguments of Universalists, hav- 
ing been one myself,” &c. Ido not pretend 
to give your precise words, but their import. 
Hearing that you had boasted of your ability 
to refute my sermon, I wrote you a letter, as 
you well know, informing you on what condi- 
tions you might have my discourse, which your 
wisdom it appears would not allow you to an- 
swer. Consequently you were told verbally 
that you should have it if you would give me 
one that you had written, or might write from 
the same text, with the understanding that both 
should be reviewed on the same day, &c. By 
this you was required to do no more than you 
asked of me. But, it would seem you were 
unwilling to be governed by the divine rule of 
inspiration. You would be governed by an- 
other, partial, like the doctrine you advocate, 
You therefore refused to exchange sermons on 
the above conditions. But what reason did 
you assign for it? It was the very conclusive 
one that ‘controversies are not profitable.” This 
answer, sir, must have come with a very ill 
grace, after you had spoken of the incompe- 
tency of youre Avery to disprove my views, 
and having pfeviously boasted of your own 
strength to do it. But was this the real cause 
of your refusal? You are sensible yourself, 
Sir, that it was not, for you expressed a wil- 
lingness to hold a kind of private controversy 
with me at your house even upon the very 
same subject that you would not openly and 
publicly. Some other motives therefore, gov- 
erned you. And it is reasonable to infer that 
you were perfectly aware that your creed was 
rotten, that it could not be supported either by 
reason or revelation. You, however, said that 
you would answer my sermon if I would make 
no reply. This proposition you cannot but 
know is very unfair, for many undoubtedly 
would hear your answer who had never heard 
the sermon. Hence they would not be pre- 
pared to judge of the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of either. But why should you fear a 
reply, if you intended to treat the subject can- 
didly, if you did not design to misrepresent my 
views, and if you were sensible that your rea- 
soning would be sound and rational? 

But let us direct our attention t» another 
subject. I have been told that you have said, 
that if you believed in the salvation of all men, 
you would kill your children, which I hope is 
untrue. Yet it is so well authenticated, I can- 
not but believe it. If it is true, pause one 
moment, Rev. Sir, and reflect seriously upon 
the shocking depravity of your heart. I say 
shocking depravity, for that heart must be all 
but “totally depraved,” to think that a belief 
in the unchanging goodness of Almighty God 
will cause people to kill their children. You 
say that you once believed in Universalism.— 
Were you thena parent? Ifso, had you a 
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disposition to take the lives of your little off- 
spring? Were you a murderer when you be- 
lieved with a beloved disciple that ‘Jeous is 
the Saviour of the world,” and with Paul that 
“God will have all men to be saved and come 
unto the knowledge of the truth”? Do you 
eontend that a belief in this doctrine destroys 
all kind and benevolent feelings of the human 
heart, and causes man to take that life which 
he cannot give? I beg that you would call to 
mind the fact that nearly all who have been 
engaged in bloody persecutions were believers 
in an endless hell, and in a God of implacable 
wrath and vengeance. Do not forget that 
cruel and intolerant spirit that Calvin exhibited 
when he murdered Dr. Servetus. But, Sir, 
you never did candidly and sincerely believe 
in Universalism, although you say you have, 
unless it be admitted that you have knowingly 
misrepresented it. For you have stated that 
Universalists teach that mankind will go to 
heaven in their wickedness. Now you must 
have known when you made this statement, 
that is if you had been a rational believer in 
the salvation of all'men, that Universalists do 
not teach that mankind will go to! heaven in 
their sin, but that they do teach that Jesus 
shall save his people from their sins. And it 
is further evident, that you never have believed 
in this benign doctrine from the consideration 
of your saying if you now believed it, you 
would kill your children, unless you intention- 
ally misrepresented it. In conclusion, I would 
suggest to you the’ propriety of boasting less 
of your own strength to overthrow the produc- 
tions of others, until you are willing to under- 
take it on fair and honorable terms; and also 
the propriety of discontinuing to misrepresent 
the docirines of your opposers. 


Yours, &c. E. GARFIELD. 


Extract of a letter from Br. J. Moore. 
Lesanon, May 1, 1832. 

Br. Bert,—Agreeably to my appointment, 
I preached at Lyme, N. H. last Sunday, toe 
very respectable audience, notwithstanding the 
unpleasantness of the weather. Our friends 
in that place are possessed of a commendable 
zeal in the cause of liberal Christianity. We 
held our meeting in the Town Hall, a very 
convenient room for worship. The self-styled 
Orthodox were rather disturbed, and at first 
endeavored to prevent our going into the Hall, 
but on discovering that it belonged to the town, 
consented to open tlie door. ere fas beén 
but little liberal preaching in Lyme, and none 
for some years, till last fall. This probably 
accounts for the great opposition. 


Beauties of Calvinism.—God foreordains,, 
whatever will come to pass; but will be eter- 
nally angry in consequence of things coming, 
to pass just as he foreordained they would. 

Beauties of Methodism.—God eternally knew 
what would come to pass, but will be eternally 
disappointed, in consequence of things coming 
to pass just as he eternally knew they would. 

Beauties of Universalism.—God, in infinite 
wisdom, power, justice and goodness, created 
the world, and all things therein. And for his 
own glory they are and were created, and con- 
sequently he can never be disappointed nor 
angry with the works of his own hands. 


Ss. D. W. 








Bennington, April 24, 1832. 














From the Philadelphian. 

THE INQUISITIVENESS OF THE AGE. 

Many subjects of genezal interest and deep 
importance, present themselves to the mind of 
him wno takes notice of passing events. Among 
these, the inquisitiveness of the present day, is 
not the least interesting. But different clases of 
men look upon this feature of the age, with very 
different feelings. One. class looks upon this 
state of things asa great calamity ; while anoth- 
er class considers it-as an earnest of the future 
prosperity and glory of the world. May it not 
be, however, that each class has taken but a par- 
tial view of the subject? Since the spirit of in- 
quiry has gone abroad, we have reason to rejoice ; 





but to rejoice with trembling. That individual 
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roust be in an unenviable condition, indeed, who 
is unwilling to admit that any good has resulted 
from the inquisitiveness of the age. Not more 
desirable is his situation, who is charmed with a 
theory because of its novelty ; and who looks up- 
gn caution in our inquiries as unnecessary, or as 
an evidence of mental imbecility. But let us for 
« moment look at both sides of the subject. Let 
us contemplate the advantages of the specula- 
tions of the present day. 

That there are great advantages arising from 
the inquiring spirit that has gone abroad, every 
unprejudiced individual 11ust admit. One advan- 
tage that has resulted from the inquisitiveness of the 
age is, that men have been led to rui1nk. It is ver- 
y strange that men, capable of thinking, receive 
so many opinions as they do, on the credit of 
their ancestors. Great and good men in days of 
old have led sentiments which they must have 
repudiated, if they had thoroughly examined 
them. I do not intimate that their minds were 
inactive. They were engaged, however, more in 
ascertaining what were the opinions of others and 
in defence of their own, than in examining into 
ihe truth of these sentiments. But the state of 
things is altered. In consequence of the spirit 
of inquiry that is abroad, opinions are called in 
question, though long sanctioned by great names. 
In the present day, no sentiment is admitted to 
be true, because it has the sanction of antiquity. 
It must be brought to the bar of enlightened rea- 
son; and if unable to maintain iis cause before 
such a tribunal, it is condemned, and consigned 
to a place among the explored notions of the day. 

Speculation has had an influence also upon 
Terms. Many terms which have been long in 
use, have conveyed no clearer ideas to the mind, 
than if they had belonged to an unknown lan- 
guage. But such was the veneration for these 
words, that they and they only were allowed to 
be used in reference to certain subjects. Other 
terms were not approved ; hence, if an individu- 
al used them, he would be subjected to censure 
as an innovator or a heretic. But the day has 
come when there is liberty to inquire into the 
meantng of terms. Now words are received only 
as they are indices of ideas. If after examination, 
the terms in common use are discovered to be 
unmeaning, they are classed among the obsolete 
terms of the age. The speculations of the pres- 
ent day, then, have led to. more precision in the 
use of terms; and to the adoption of opinion, not 
merely because.sanctioned by antiquity, nor be- 
cause they are adopted by a party, but because 
sustained by the Bible and reason. 

But while advantages have arisen from the in- 
quisitiveness ¢f the age, we must admit we are 
exposed to great evils from the same source. We 
are in danger of a state of anarchy in the ein- 
pire of mind. In the breaking up of long es- 
tablished systems, and in the rejection of old o- 
pinions, the mind becon:es excited to a high de- 
gree. It launches forth on the trackless ocean 
ofr speculation, without the means of pursuing 
its investigation with safety. In such a case, the 
mind becomes bewildered and sceptical. It has 
let go first principles,—the anchor of the mind; 
and for a season the opinions of such an individ- 
ual, area chaotic heap. In these circumstances, 
the taste becomes vitiated, and nothing is relished 
but abstract discussion. Thus speculation, in- 
stead of being pursued as the means of arriving 
at truth, and with the view of receiving practical 
benefits, is chosed for its own sake. Having 
been released from bondage by the revolutions 
which have taken place in systems and opinions, 
the mind, in asserting its liberty, becomes licen- 
tious. Now it is unwilling to admit there is any 
limit to human inquiry. Hence it speculates 
after it has passed the boundaries God has set to 
its inquiries with as much confidence as if it 
were testing the truth of some point in experi- 
mental |philosophy. The person thus situated 
may not be aware of his erratic movement; but 
to one who looks on as a cool observer, his dan- 
ger is more than apparent. He is in danger of 
making shipwreck not only of faith but also of 
common sense. Formerly, reason was} grading ; 
now itis deified. ‘‘Incidit in Scyliam Qui vult vi- 
tare Charybdim.” Such a state of things is as 
hostile to progréss in knowledge, as when all 
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speculation is condemned as tending to subvert 
the truth. In circumstances like these, it is a 
question of deep interest, What is duty? Shalt 
we proseribe all inquiry? If the evils which a- 
rise from speculation are not necessary, but only 
incidental (winch in our fopinion is the truth,) 
may we not adopt some plan by which we may 
avoid these evils, and secure the benefits 1 There 
are some rules which would secure this end if o- 
beyed. I will presume to state a few of them. 

To secure the advantages and avoid the’ evils of 
speculations, let a LovE FOR TRUTH prompt us in 
our inquiries. Prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good, is a rule laid down by heav- 
en. This rule enjoins upon us to investigate the 
opinions which are proposed for our belief, and 
to embrace those and only those which are es- 
tablished by evidence. It forbids us to embrace 
any opinion, merely because it has been held by 
our party, er because it is congenial to our own 
views and feelings. It is because of disobedi- 
ence to this divine precept, that sentiments are 
often embraced which have nothing to support 
them but age or great names. That individual 
who is prompted in his inquiries by a love for 
truth is safe. Such a one is not concerned to 
what results his investigations shall lead, provi- 
ded it be the truth. He is not unwilling to give 
up sentiments long entertained, when, after a 
candid examination, they were found wanting. 

Another rule to be observed in our specula- 
tions, is not to transgress the boundary God has 
set to our inquiries. God has said to intellect, as 
well as to the seas, “Hitherto shalt thou come 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” It is then an important inqfiry, at 
the commencement of our investigations, is this 
subject capable of being known? [fit is a point 
not to be known, all our speculations will be un- 
profitable. They will be as jejune as.the discus- 
sions of the schoolmen when inquiring whether 
the essence of mind was distinct from its exis- 
tence, or what were the qualities inherent in the 
mind as a nonentity. The rule which stands 
at the head of the paragraph is admitted by eve- 
ry one to be of paramount importance, and eve- 
ry one thinks he is under its wholesome influ- 
ence. But on the one hand, while the excellen- 
cy of this rule is admitted, it is trampled upon 
as an unnecessary restraint upon free inquiry. 
The proud mind assays to penetrate the arcana 
of nature, and by the aid-ef rn sefence to 
unravel ail her mysteries. On the other hand, 
some individuals think themselves authorized by 
this rule, to cramp the inquisitive mind. This 
class of persons will suspect that individual, who 
inquires how this or that sentiment accords with 
the dictates of reason. . Such an one will be con- 
sidered to be indifferent to the truth which is an 
infallible precursor’of heresy. Such treatment, 
no doubt, has made many heretics. Each class to 
which I have alluded, violates this rule; the one 
preverts it, the other /ramples upon it. Obedience 
can be rendered to this rule, only by taking a 
micdle course. Lastly, we should subject our spec- 
ulations to the test of rigid examination. Abstract 
reasoning is sometimes very imposing. It ap- 
pears fur the moment to have all the authority of 
mathematical demonstration; but when brought 
to the test, behold the splendid fabric falls. 
When we inquire upon what the beautiful theo- 
ry 1s bottomed, we find it to be nothing but sand. 
Many theories have every thing to recommend 
them but the one thing needful;—they are not 
founded upon truth. If we would be guided in 
our investigations with safety, we must have first 
principles at hand by which.we may testour rea- 
soning. “When an individual has lost sight of 
fundamental verities, danger is inevitable. ‘They 
are to the philosopher what the rule is to the car- 
penter, or the plummet to the niason. Now if 
our speculations are found wanting when brought 
to the touch-stone of intuitive truths, or when an- 
alyzed to their elementary principles, if we are 
wise, we shail abandon them, or else give them 
a place among the reveries of fancy. 

Here let me guard against a mistake respect- 
ing firet truths. The opinions which have been 
imbibed in education, or which have been re- 
ceived upon the credit of antiquity, are often ex- 
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this principle every class of men would have 
their own set of intuitive truths ; and hence, first 
truths would be at war with each other, as in 
days of old when Popes decided against Popes, 
and councils against councils. But no one class 
of men has the right to confer upon this or that 
principle, the dignified title of a first truth. This 
is a degree that can be conferred only by the 
consent of the majority with the concurrence of 
common sense. With such principles as these, 
let us test our speculations ; and when unabie to 
stand the examination, we shall lose nothing, but 
gain much by renouncing them. 

In conclusion I would say, let those who are 
mourning over the speculations of the age as a 
calamity, dry up their tears; all their {lamenta- 
tions are vain. Men will speculate, and every 
attempt to stay their inquiries, will only be the 
vecasion of urging them on with more energy. 
But if it were possible to arrest the inquisitive- 
ness of the mind, it would not be desirable, Suck 
an event might give more uniformity to our sen- 
timents ; but what protestant would not depre- 
cate uniformity acquired by such means? Instead, 
then, of calling men to give up speculations, let 
them be urged to prove all things, and to hold 
fast that which has the most evidence. Truth 
bas nothing to fear from examination, or cross- 
examination: “magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
That sentiment which shrinks from investigation, 
is to be suspected; and that class of men who 
attempt to arrest the mind in its inquiries, in- 
stead of subjecting it to proper discipline, will 
find, when too late, they were engaged in a fruit- 
less work. Epwarps. 





From the Magazine and Advocate. 
MEDITATION. 

What ami? <Acchild of the dust,a creature 
of yesterday, encompassed with infirmities and 
sins, and must, ere long, close my eyes in death 
and mingle with the animate earth ; but though 
the child of dust, | am the oflspring of Ged, he 
hath taught me to look upon him as my Father, 
to rely on his fatherly care and goodness, and to 
aspire after his moral likeness; though the crea- 
ture of yesterday, he hath made me for immor- 
tality, and hath given me the hope of immortali- 
ty, in the blessed Gospel ; though encompassed 
with infirmities and sins, he is merciful and for- 
giving; he who made me knoweth I am but 
dust, and maketh mereifal allowance for human 
frailty.— 

‘Like asa father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.”—Though I 
must close my eyes in death and mingle with 
inanimate earth, he will raise me again from the 
dead, he hath promised eternal life. Jesus who 
was a man, and is the head of every man, hath 
triumphed over death and the grave, and is the 
evidence and pledge of our resurrection. The 
scene of things in which I am placed is full of 
uncertainties ; this life is full of changes; dark 
days of adversity are allotted to man; he is lia- 
ble to be bereaved of every earthly support and 
comfort. 

What then? My Father and my God hath 
placed me in this scene of things; he hath made 
me what I am, and hath exposed me to. all the 
changes, afflictions, and bereavments to which [ 
am liable ; and he hath done it for wise and be- 
nevolent purposes. How consoling the thought 
amid all the changes and evils of life, that there 
is a God, that he is infinitely wise, and power- 
ful, and good, the gracious and merciful Father 
of all, and that all things are under his control 
and direction ; that he is the supreme, universal 
and eternal Governor, and will make whatever 
takes place subservient to’ wise and beneficent 
purposes! Then, however dark the scene of 
things around may appear, me may ask, “Why 
art thou cast down, my soul: and why art thou 
disquieted within me?” The great Father of 
spirits presideth on the throne of the universe, 
and doeth according to his own will in the ar- 
mies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

Nothing can take place without his knowledge 
and permission; for he filleth heaven and earth, 
his understanding is infinite, and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, why doest thou? 
He is too wise to err in any of his plansor of the 
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measures of his government. He is too power- 
ful to fail in any of his righteous designs—He is 
too good to withhold any blessings or enjoyments 
which are suitable to his creatures and proper 
for them to receive. He is too compassionate 
te suffer any evil to take place or any thing pain- 
ful to befall, but what is necessary for greater 
good. He will never forsake those who trust 
in him ; he maketh all things work for good to 
those who obey him. “The Lord reigneth in 
the midst of his enemies.” ‘The wrath of man 
shall praise him; and the remainder of wrath 
will he restrain.” “The Lord hath his way in 
the whirlwind, and in the storm, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet.” “He will make him- 
self known by terrible things in righteousness ; 
but his mercy will he keep forevermore ; sor- 
row may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” He causeth light to spring up 
in the midst of darkness. 

Soon will the dark scenes of his providence 
pass over; his kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness and peace will come, and the whole earth be 
filled with his glory.—He will wipe away tears 
trom all faces and there shall be no more sorrow, 
nor crying, nor death; but light, and life and 
peace, and joy, shall be universal and eternal.— 
Therefore will I rejoice in the Lord. I will be 
glad in the God of my salvation; and though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for he will be with me. 

Grant, most gracious and merciful Father, that 
these views and seutiments may ever abide with 
thy children, fill them with their holy and happy 
influence, and produce their genuine fruits. 

By P. £99, 


HE WATCHWAN. 
Woodstock, May 12, Is32. 


“I have set Watchmen on thy walls, O Jerusalem.”’ 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Br. Garfield will preach at Sharon tomorrow. 

Br. David Cooper will preach at Bridgewater next 
Sabbath. 

Br. Bell will at Pomfrot to-morrow, and at Rochester 
the Sabbath following. 

Br. K. Haven will preach at the Court House in this 
village on the 3dSabbath this month. 


A friend at the North has expressed a wish that we 
should give an exposition ot Philippians ii. 12. To save 























,time we take the liberty to republish our remarks on this 


passage as found in No. 2, Vol. 1 of the Watchman. 
REMARKS ON PHILLIPIANS ii. 12. 

Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,” &c. 

That the true meaning of this injunction has been per- 
verted, may be shown by referring the reader to lan- 
guage with which it stands connected. Two explanations 
have been given of it, both of which 1 conceive to be in- 
correct. There is but one however which can justly be 
considered derogatory to the character of the apostle as 
a preacher of christian doctrine. This view of it origin- 
ites from a misunderstanding, or rather a wrong applica- 
tion o¢ the word salvation. In most cases where this 
word occurs in the sacred scriptures, happiness, or salva- 
tion from deserved punishment in a future state by many 
is understood. This is the meaning which has generally 
been attached to this word in the passage under investi- 
zation. That no created being in the universe of God 
ean work out his own salvation from corruption to incor- 
ruptioa, from mortal to immortality, from dishonor to glo- 
ry, may be proved foom the lively oracles. ‘For there 
is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby they can be saved” in this sense, but that of 
Jesus. He is ‘the resurrection and the life.” And that 
anyone will be thus saved by hisown merit, may be 
proved trom those passages which declare that mankind 
are saved by grace, ‘not of works, lest any man should 
yoast.””? ‘All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
izod, being justified freely by his grace through the re- 
demotion that is in Christ Jesus.”’ 

With deference to the opinions of my ministering breth- 
ren, | would observe that from the exposition which 
some of them have given of this injunction, I beg leave 
to dissent. Thatin various places where this word oc- 
curs in the scriptures, the writers have evident allusion 
to a partial salvation from sin and unbelief in thegpresent 
state, is readily acknowledged. As an instane® ,1 
would mention Paul’s declaration to the Romans, §*For I 
am rot ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the pow- 
er of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,”— 





Rere belief is unto salvation, and it is the work of man, 
i. e. it is produced by the power of evidence on the mind, 
which evidence is sought for in most cases by those that 
believe. Thus a person might be said to work out his 
own salvation, and so he may continue to work out his 
own salvation from ignorance and its consequent misery. 
We might note another passage in Paul’s letter to Tim- 
othy, ‘Take heed to thyself, and to the doctrine, contin- 
ue in them: for in doing this, thou shalt both save thy- 
self, and them that hear thee.” Salvation in this passage 
is promised as the effect of taking heed to the dissemi- 
nation of truth, and to be enjoyed in the present state by 
all such as believe and practise the duties which the 
gospel enjoins. But it is not my intention in this article 
to dwell on points in which we agree, but to show 
wherein we differ, and thereby either impart to, or elicit 
information from my brethren. I would first observe 
that whether the views of my ministering brethren or 
those of my own are correct, they both reflect honor on 
Paul asa minister of Jesus Christ, and a preacher of 
morality. 

In this epistle to the Phillippians, the writer exhorts 
his brethren to let their “conversation be such as be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ,”’ and to ‘strive together for 
the faith of the gospel,’’ and he points out the manner in 
which they should strive which was to be in ‘one mind” 
—to possess the same mind or disposition “which was 
also in Christ Jesus ;* and he recommends those moral 
duties, the practice of which would recommend the faith 
of the gospel to others. He then commends the Phillip- 
pians for their obedience, not only when he was present 
with them, but, he says, “much more in my absence.” 
Then follows the injunction which heads this article, 
“work out your own salvation with fear and trembling;” 
As much as if he had said, ‘The salvation which has 
been wrought within you, continue as you have done to 
work out by exhibiting before the world a uniform life 
of godliness;’ ‘for it is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure. Do all things 
without murmurings and disputings: that ye may be 
blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world; holding forth the 
word of life,” &c. It appears evident that instead of 
being exhorted to obtain salvation, the Phillipians were 
exhorted te worl: out that salvation which they had al- 
ready obtained. A “good work had ‘begun’ in them; 
they had believed unto salvation; had been ‘renewed in 
the spirit of their minds;’ created anew in Christ Jesus 
unto good works;” born of ‘the spirit of truth, and tasted 
of the good word of God,” and in order for them to work 
out that salvation which had been wrought within them, 
they must exhibit the world the fruits of it. And 
while they held forth the word of life -as becometh the 
gospel of Christ’ in their ‘‘conversation,” they should 
likewise prove its salutary effects by blameless and 
harmless lives, shining ‘28 lights amidst a crooked and 
perverse nation,” that others seeing their good works, 
might glorify their Father in heaven. All these things 
they were exhorted in substance to do with fear and 
trembling, lest they should, by examples unworthy of 
imitation bring a reproach upon the cause of truth which 
they had espoused. 

Brethren of the Abrahamic faith, let us improve this 
subject to our own moral advantage. Have we been 
born iato “the spirit of truth, and tasted of the good word 
of God,” and feasted with delight upon his promises? let 
us fear lest we give our adversaries occasion to say, ‘U- 
naversalism is of licentions tendency, as may be proved 
from the morals of its advocates.’ Has the gospel been 
the “‘power of God unto salvation, to us; have we learned 
trom the providence of God that he “is good unto all,” 
and that ‘his tender mercies are over all his works”?— 
Have we learned from the scriptures that all mankind 
are the objects of God’s love—that he loves even those 
who are enemies to him by wicked works”? Let us then 
imitate the Divine example; let us work out our salva- 
tion by loving our enemies, by blessing those who curse 
us; by praying for those who despitefully use and perse- 
cute us; by showing out of a godly conversation our 
works with meekness of wisdom; by doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly before God. W. B. 


SEVERE PENANCE. 

Dr. Ely recommends that ‘all members of the Church 
who are alarmed for her safety, and think that damnable 
heresies prevail among us, should be doomed, as a sort of 
Presbyterian penance for their uncharitableness, to read 
fifty two numbers of “The Presbyterian” and be per- 
mitted to read as many of the Philadelphian as they 
please.” 

We infer from the title of the first paper named above, 
that the doctor is too cruel in his mode of punishment.— 
There is evidence, however, that he is not wholly desti- 
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tute of mercy, as the alarmed are not required to read 
only as many of “the Philadelphian as they please.” 
What can be more shocking to the feelings of the Chris- 
tian and Philanthropist than the following language from 
the pen of Dr. Ely, found in a Jate number of the Phila- 
delphian :— 

“God punishes more for his cwn sake, and 
from regard to his glory, than the improvement, or 
reformation, or good of all finite creatures. In 
the case of the finally lost, they are punished, 
without any prospect or design of their reformation,. 
that the justice of God may be glorified. All 
punishment, moreover, after the judgment of 
the great day, must be regarded, not as_preven- 
tive of future sinning, but as the vengeance of God 
due for past offences.” 

Although it would seem that the Doctor has some mer- 
cy himselt, the above extract shows that his god has. 
none. 


POSTAGE. 

We must turn over a new leaf with our subscribers. 
We must say to one and all that they must pay postage 
on all letters directed to the editor, or J@they will re- 
main inthe Post Office. Agents are requested when 
they write us to pay the postage on their letters and 
charge the same to us. We are willing to pay interest 
as well as the principal if they request it. It is hoped 
however that such letters will contain something worth 
paying postage for. The postage charged to us on let- 
ters one day last week exceeded a dollar. These same 
letters contained requests to direct their papers to a dif- 
ferent post office, or to have'them discontinued, or, per- 
haps, they might contain a dollar bank note on which 
double postage must be paid to the amount of 26 cents. 
In other cases on opening a letter two and three pence 
would fall on the floor, a sum insufficient to pay for its 
transportation in the mail, as each piece is charged the 
same asa single letter. How aggravating! We can- 
not raise a sufficient sum at present to pay our postage. 
A hard case, surely. 


A DIAMOND FOUND IN THE MUD. 
The fowl selects her food ‘from the most filthy nui- 
sance. Why may we not be permitted to imitate this 
creature in selecting food for the mind? The following 
is from a paper miscalled the “Christian Soldier.”’ It is 
good—very good. 

‘The life of Christ was a pattern of holiness for all to 
follow . his death a voluntary sacrifice for all to revere ; 
his resurrection a glorious triumph over sin and satan.” 

How full of truth! Verily the finding of this language 
in such a place, is like finding a valuahle diamond in the 
mud. “But we see Jesus who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honor, that he by the grace of God should taste 
death for every man. Forasmuch then es the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same, that through death he might de- 
stroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
and deliver them, whe, through fear of death, were all 
their life time subject to bondage.” —Scripture. 





In publishing our list of Agents, we may have unin- 
tentionally omitted to insert those who we should be hap- 
py to have serve in that capacity, and from whom we 
have already received favors for which we ought to be 
grateful. In other cases we may have inserted the 
names of persons who would decline accepting the A- 
gency, although qualified. We have likewise in some 
few instances, ventured to announce Post Masters as 
Agents, when, in fact, we were ignorant whether they 
were Orthodox or heterodox. Our friends we trust will 
have the goodness to inform us if we have been incorrect 
in either of these particulars. 


“GREAT SWELLING WORDS OF VANITY.” 

A correspondent to the Genius of Liberty speaking of 
the origin of Christ, says: —‘‘What an unison was here! 
The Great I AM—the Deity wasmnited to a woman— 
joined in fact in holy wedlock to human nature.”’ 

The editor in his reply enquires by way of ridicule, 
‘‘Was Mary then Gods wife? And how came they di- 
vorced, or did her husband die, so that Joseph might 
marry the widow? Oh how mischievous has been this - 
infatuation to the christian religion! We do not re- 
proach our correspondent as guilty of profanity in this. 
We think he has been induced here honestly to imbibe a 
most palpablesabsurdity. God is spoken of as being mar- 
ried to his people in the prophets to be sure, but this, we 
think, is only a moral union; and not that he has liter- 
ally courted higta bride among the fair daughters of Eve 
to raise up a Frity who shall be half Divine.” 


BEATING DOWN. 








A friend wrote us the other day that he could not af- 
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ford to take the Watchman another year unless he could 
have it for one dollar and twenty five cents. This same 
gentleman found no fault with the price of the Watch- 
man, till after we had enlarged it. If this is the kind of 
encouragement we are to receive for weekly presenting 
our readers with an additional quantity of matter, it 
would be for our interest in future to print on a smaller 
sheet; for should we next year print on a still larger one 
we should be appreheasive that the gentleman would 
want it for nothing. We must inform him that however 
reluctant we may be in crossing his name from our book, 
we cannot deviate from our terms, but intend for the fus 
ture to adhere more strictly tothem. We would how- 
ever make one proposal to the gentleman, that he may 
have the Watchman another year for the sum he has 
named, provided he will let us have corn for 37 1-2 cents 
per bushel, and other produce in proportion. 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 

A correspondent to the Christian’s Bower informs the 
public through the medium. of that paper that a Miss 
Nancy North at the termination of a 4 days meeting held 
in Charlotte, became deranged. At a prayer meeting, a 
Mr. Yale ‘requested that all who wished to submit 
themselves that night, (I use his own words) would pre- 
sent themselves for prayers. Miss Nancy North, the 
young lady in question, instead of taking the seat de- 
signed for ‘*the anxious,” was so dreadfully agitated, 
that she went directly to where Mr. Yale was standing, 
(at the head of the broad aisle) and tremblingly and wild- 
ly requested his prayers. Mr. Yale prayed first, and 
then a number in succession. In their petitions they 
were very earnest, that the Lord would show her yet 
more clearly the awful nature ot sin, and that she might 
see her situation as it really was. The agony of ber 
mind increased, and on leaving the house at the expira- 
tion of the meeting, the young lady, (the one that related 
this to me) enquired of her the state of her mind then. 
She pressed her hand te her forehead, and said, ‘Oh! I 
cant tell you!— my head feels dreadfully!” This was on 
Sabbath evening; it was evident that on that night, rea- 
son began toreel. The next Thursday she was ama- 
miasif? 


REPORT SUBSTANTIATED. 

The report not long since in circulation of a Trumpet’s 
being blown at a four days meeting in Rindge, N. H. to 
imitate the trump of an Archangel at the general resur- 
rection, and Which has been contradicted by those inter- 
ested in such meetings, is corroborated by a citizen of 

tindge well ‘acquainted with the tact: It appears how- 
ever, that i f its being a trumpet it was a bugle. 
Advantage was taken of this small mistake for the un- 
worthy purpose of deceiving the public. 











We would inform our friends that we are prepared to 
supply new subscribers with the back Nos. of the pres- 
ent volume, having printed an extra number of copies 
tor that purpose. Agents are requested to inform us if 
they are wanted. 





BALLOUS’ WORKS. 
We understand from the Trumpet that the works of 
Rev. H. Ballou are about being published in Boston. 


NEW MEETING HOUSE. 
A frame for a Universalist Meeting House was raised 
in Framingham, Mass. on Tuesday, the 24th of April 
jast. 


STRANGE THINGs. 

The opposers of universal love, are at the pres- 
ent day, blessed with many strange sights—they 
think the doctrine of Universalism affords many 
Within a 
few weeks we have seen a Jittle tract, called “a 
strange thing.” The design of it 13, to show that 
Universalism is a very strange doctrine. By this 
tract we are informed that this writer canuot sce 
into it—that he cannot understand it—and he 
comprehends the whole by calling it “a strange 
affair.” 

We know not in what light others may view 
these sayings, but to us they are strong and con- 
vincin® proofs that we preach and advocate the 
doctrine of Christ and his apestles. Who does 
not remember the circumstances attending St. 
Paul’s visit to Athens?) When they took him to 
Areopagus, what did they require of him ? Read 
Acts, 17. 19. 20. “May we know what this new 
doctrine whereof thou speakest is? For thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears.”” Then 
is it not evident that Paul was engaged in preach- 
ing strange things? and if the gospel of Christ 
was called new and strange then, must we not 





Paul’s opponents were in this respect candid. 
And if those who now bring this accusation a- 
gainst the truth, would listen to an illustration of 
this subject, we doubt not but they would soon 
discover that, what they now call strange and 
wonderful, is so plain, that “he who runs may 
read.” S. 
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A mercantile letter from a very respecta- 
blehouse in London, dated the middle of March, 
says, ‘‘as yet the Cholera has been fatal to no 
one excpt the lower classes.” _ 

The Salem Theatre is to be fitted and occu- 
pied as a Church, by those who recently with- 
drew from the Howard street Society—Rev 
Mr Williams, pastor. 

Steamer Walk-in-the-Water arrived at New 
Orleans, 4th inst. from Louisville, a distance 
of 1500 miles, in 4 days and 10 hours. A 
short time before the late war a family left 
New-Orleans for Louisville, in a keel boat, 
and were four months in performing the trip. 

Fifty-seven vessels and 412 men were em- 
ployed in the Cod and Mackerel Fishery, from 
Marblehead, the past season, Six vessels 
were lost at sea. The number of fish taken 
was 1,182,650, weighing 55,000 quintals, and 
the whole proceeds are valued at $160,490. 

A gentleman by the name of Innes, died late- 
ly at Stow, in Scotland, leaving a property of 
nine hundred thousand pounds sterling, (near- 
ly $4,000,000,) to which, having left no will, 
an only sister becomes the heiress. 

The Earl of Mulgrave has been appointed 
Captain General and Commander in Chief of 
the Island of Jamaica and its dependencies. 

The Mansion House at Northampton was 
sold on Thursday last, at auction, for $5,550. 
Its original cost was $13,000. 

The steamboat Massachusetts has com- 
menced running daily between Springfield 
and Hartford. 


A meeting was held at the Bible Society 
House, New York, on Monday evening, at the 
close of which about $3000 was.sapserbed to 
aid the circulation of the Scripturesin foreign 
countri¢s. 


The Royal Asiatic Society of London, have 
elected Mr. Van Buren a member of that 
learned body. 


Affray.—Two brothers hy the name of Col- 
man, becoming intoxicated and noisy in a gro- 
cery in Portsmouth, N. H. week before last, the 
occupant and a friend attempted to put them ont 
of the door, when one of them drew a knife, and 
making a number of sweeps with it, at the owner 
of the shop, inflicted various severe gashes in the 
calf of the leg, thigh, and elsewhere. One in the 
thigh was six inches in length, and down to the 
muscle. The scoundrels escaped. 

Higher Court.—A wealthy farmer in the State 
of New York, having been sued by a Mr. Ha- 
vens, wrote the following classical epistle to his 
attorney :—“Esq.—Sir, if that suit of Heaven’s 
goes a gin mei want to carry it up to a higher 
Corte, for God noes i dont owe him one cent.” 








Martins first made their appearance here,,the 
25th of April. On the 29th snow fell im suffi- 
cient quantity to cover the ground, which caused 
a dead silence nmong the “feathered songsters,” 
the next morning. April has been a cold month. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, a citizen of the U. States, 
who was sent to Berlin by the Polish Committee 
of Paris, with funds for the benefit of the Poles, 
had been arrested at Berlin, and thrown into 
Prison. 

A bear was killed in Bridgwater a few days 
ago, weighing over 400 pounds. The captor 
applied for, and obtained his bounty from the 
state, of $5. 

A party of between 20 and 30 persons from 
the vicinity of lake Memphremagog, left St. 
Albans on the Ist inst. for Michigan. 


Three children of this village, aged ten, seven, 
and five years, braided eight hundred yards of 
straw braid, in seven weeks, amounting in value, 





expect the same complaint now ? 





for labor, to six dollars.— Vt. Repub. 
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MARRIED, 

In this village, on Sunday last, THomas E. Powers, M. D. 
of Hartland, ,(recently this village) to Miss Mary E. 
WaRREN, daughter of Amos Warren, Esq. 

In St. James’ Church, in this vii , on April 29, 
by Edwin Hutchinson, Esq. Toavpeus E. Puecrs, M. D. 
of Deerfield, Penn. to Miss Many Gou xp, of Ponifret. 

In Windsor, by the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Catvm B. 
Cross, to Miss Canotine Cummives. 





DIED, 

In this village, on Wednesday 2nd inst., Mr. ReusEn S. 
Somes, aged 27.—On Sunday, an infant child of Mr. Asa 

ones. 

At Hanover, N. H. Mrs. Lypra wife of Lieut. David 
Wright, aged 71. It is due tothe memory of this Motb- 
er in Israel to say, she died in the firm and unshaken 
hope of the final holiness and eonsequent happiness of al! 
mankind. In early life she had embraced the calvinistic 
sentiment, and was attached to .a church of that order— 
but for some years previous to her death, she was led to 
doubt the truth of so Aorrid a doctrine as that of endless 
misery and soon discovered such abundant preof in the 
sacred scriptures of the doctrine of the salvation of all 
men, that she embraced it to the joy of her heart—and 
during her very distressing sickness, she derived un- 
speakable support trom its influence. By her request 
the writer of this performed the religious services at her 
funeral ; text, ““We which have believed do enter into 
rest.”—Printers in NV. York and New Hampshire are 
requested, &c. ‘ 

At Lebanon, N. H. April 26, Mrs. ParTHENA 
Wutrtmors, aged 26. In the calm possession of her 
reason to the last, and with that confidence in God which 
characterizes those who believe in the impartial kindness 
and protection of Heaven. 

In Noyan, L. C. of the canker rash, SARAH CARL- 
Ton, aged 13 months, daughter of Mr. David Carlton. 

UNIVERSALISM TRIUMPHANT IN DEATH.—-In 
Windsor, Vt. the 16th of March, of a lingering disease 
which he endured several years with christian patience, 
NaTHAN PerRxins, aged 75. 

Mr Perkins was a firm believer in the final restora- 
tion, and association of all mankind with Jesus Christ in 
realms of glory. His faith was grounded upon the im- 
mutable promises of Jehovah drawn from his sacred word 
which he had diligently searched for many years. Wher 
the time ot his departure drew near, and all hopes of re- 
covery surrendered, being asked how the doctrine he 
had espoused appeared, he replied, “good to live by and 
good to die by.” At the very near approach of death. 
when enquired of what were his future prospects, be 
seemed to exclaim in triumphant rapture, “glorious, un- 
speakably glorious.” When so far exhausted that it 
was with difficulty he could speak, being visited by a 
friend of a contrary faith was asked the state of bis mind, . 
said he was reconciled to the willetGod:~ Art iti regard 
to his belief, it was better expressed in Mr. 4. Amsden’s 
confession of faith as inserted in the Watehman in Vol. 
3. No. 28, than he was then able to express it. Mr. 
Perkins has left a widow and ten children to mourn au 
irreparable loss. 





TO UNIVERSALISTS. 


ARSH, CAPEN & LYON, Boston, keep con- 
stantly for sale, aside from {their general assort- 
ment of Books and Stationary, a large assortment of 


UNIVERSALIST BOOKS. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


M., C. & L. have made arrange ments to receive every 
publication, interesting to the”sect, as soon as published. 
and intend their store as a. General Depository for Un- 
iversalist Publications from every part of the United 
States. They will continue to publish such Books, 
Pamphlets, Sermons, Catechisms and Tracts, 2s may 
he considered saleable—and would respectfully request 
AuTHORS to communicate their wishes and designs.— 
Publishers of Universalist works are requested to for- 
ward some of each of their publications as soon as out 
of the press, and al) proper exertions shall be made te 
extend the sale of them. 

M. C. & L. have long been established in the pub- -» 
lishing and book-selling business—they have every fa- 
cility for supplying either AMERICAN OR ForEIGN 
Booxs at the lowest prices and with despatch. Orders 
for Foreign Books are sent onthe ist and 15th of every 
month. 

M. C. & L. have in press a complete CaTaLogue of 
Universalist & Liberal Publications, which will be sup- 
plied to their customers and friends gratis 

N.B. Booksellers and Associations supplied with the 
choicest and scarcest works on LIBERAL TERMS A 
greet variety of sMALL Books suitable for SanBatH 
ScHoo.s constantly on hand. 


UNIVERSALIST BOOKS 


JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
MITH on Divine Government; Winchester’s Dia- 
logues; Life of Murray; Prof. Stuart’s Exegetical 
Essays; Balfour’s Reply to Stuart ; Pickering’s Lectures 
in Defence of Divine Revelation ; Ballou’s Notes on the 
Parables; do. on the Atonement ; T. Whittemore’s Notes 
on the Parables; Ancient and Modern History of Uni- 
versalism ; Balfour’s Letter’s, &e. &c. ’ 
Also, fer sale, SKINNER’S FOUR SERMONS on the 
Doctrine of Endless Misery. Price, 25 cents. 

Bell’s letters to Clark. Price, 25 cents. — 

A fresh supply of “Intemperance Reproved,” by Rev. 
I. D. Williamson. Price, 10 cents. 

All orders promptly attended to. 











Woodstoek, March 8, 1832. 
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24 Watchman, Repository and Chronicle. 
run, and other visible marks of the water, that JUST RECEIVED, 








POETRY. 
PORPPOOPAOOOOIOOE 


From the Magazine and Advocate. 
A MODERN REVIVALIST. 


He stood by the altar, a being of gloom, 

With a visage as wan asa ghost from the tomb, 

And he lifted his voice, as a messenger sent, 

To make the unsanctified sinner repent. 

But what were his words? were they such as were spoken 
*Mid the wilds of Judea, when fetters were broken ; 
When the poor burthen’d soul burst its shackles of fear, 
And rejoiced that the kingdom of heaven drew near? 
Did he preach tojthis people the Gospel of peace : 

The message which‘causes the mourner to cease? 

Did he meit the p art with the language of love? 
With the spirit that breathes from the angels above? 


Ah no—nothirig like it! from Sinai’s seathed height 

He had snatch’d the last phial of wrath, in his might, 
And he hurl’d forth its contents of vengeance and ire, 
Till he made every hope of the wretched expire! 


He heap’d o’er each vision thick clouds of despair, 
Till the frezea heart sunk with its half utter’d prayer; 
And then, like Mokanna, he turned him and laughed, 
When he saw that his victims the poison had quaff’d. 
Ye—ye, who have listened to preaching like this 
Till ye hung (as it were) o’er the pictur’d abyss, 

Did it never occur, that ye possibly might 

Have been led by a teacher deprived of his sight? 


Come away! come away, from the Samiel’s breath, 
It bears on its pinions the arrows of death! 

it will wreath for your future a chaplet of care, 

*Tis the whirl of the tempest—the Lord is not there ! 
Come away! for as well might ye stand on the verge 
Ot Etna’s red crater, unharmed by its surge ; 


Or as well might you drain the fell dews which distil 
From the dark Upas tree, unattended with ill. 


Come away to the beautiful gardens that lie 

All smiling and bright; ’neath a soft vernal sky— 
To the fair promised land where the waters of life 
Glide smoothly along, unembittered by strife. 


Peace dwells in its borders—the penitent one, 
Though crimsoned his hands with the deeds they have 
done, 
May finda sure refuge, from guilt and despair, 
Neath the banner of Truth, for Jehovah is there ! 
Sheshequin, Pa. J.H.K 
- Z 


—_— 
Recently discovered Cave, in Franklin County, 
(Penn. )—This curious production of uature was 
never discovered till a few days ago, when the 
owner, (Mr. Reece of Peter's ‘township, living 
on the base of the North Mountain) was about 
to dig for water; and-as there is a very large 
spring issuing out of the rocks, at the foot of a 
lull of considerable height and a kind of sink 
hole some distance above the spring, he thought 
he could probably come on the stream—accor- 
dingly he commenced digging in the sink ho'e 
and had proceeded but a few feet, when he could 
plainly hear the water running, seemingly with 
great rapidity ; and at the distance of about 12 
feet from the surface, came to the water, at the 
lower extremity of a fissure in the rock, which 
immediately expanded into a large and beauti- 
ful cavern, the entranee of which is partially ob- 
structed by loose rocks, which, after advancing a 
little distance, entirely disappear, and instead of 
loose rubbish, solid rocks appear, enamelled with 
spar of different colors. In every direction are 
to be seen the most beautiful icicles, suspended 
from its noble and in some places, majestic ceil- 
ing. Concretions without number, and of almost 
every colour size, and dimension, are seen point- 
ing downwards from the ceiling, and inwards 
from the slooping walls—some white, some red, 
some brown, and some green, and others trans- 
parent as glass, and all solid as marble. They 
threaten the curious adventurer with being torn 
to pieces by their cragged points, if he attempts 
penetrating any further into it, and indeed in 
some places he is obliged to proceed in a stoop- 
ing position, in order to avoidthem. In procee- 
ding up this subterraneous passage, you are o- 
bliged to walk in the run nearly all the way. The 
run is in some places dry at the present season 
ofthe year. Yet it is evident from the bed of the 


in some parts of the year the water must flow 
through the different channels in large quantities. 
Even at this time there is a great deal running 
through it, but mostly through channels alongside 
the principle one, as is evident from the great 
noise it makes in falling over the craggy rocks 
which impede its progress. There are in the 
principle channel several falls which might very 
properly be denominated cataracts—the extent 
of the cave is as yet unknown as it has been but 
partially explored; the greatest distance any 
person has been up it yet, ,is about 800 feet, at 
which distance there was no appearance of its 
termination. In ascending this cave, the eye is 
most agreeably struck with its grandeur—at 
every step new wonders pregent themselves— 
here is the spar formed into trees, shrubs, &c. 
which makes it have the appearance of a petri- 
fied grove—in some places the spar is formed in- 
to likenesses of men, birds, beasts, organs, &c. 
and in one placed, raised on a pedestal, 1s a 
striking resemblance ofa half unfurled flag. Be- 
sides this, there are hundreds of other likenesses, 
which I shall not here attempt a deseription of. 
—When we first saw them, we were only sur- 
prised at their diversity and beauty,,but on a more 
minute examination, we were struck with amaze- 
ment, knowing them to be mere productions of 
nature ; who hitherto, in solitary silence, had, in 
her playful moments, unseen and unheard, dres- 
sed the scene as if for her own amusement. 
Christ. Adv. 


The following anecdote relative to the splen- 
did action between the Constitution and Gur- 
riere, derived from an unquestionable source- 
is worthy of record, as it is characteristic of 
the coolness, prudence and superior skill ofthe 
gallant American Commander. 

Delaware Gazette. 





When the frigates had approached within 
cannon shot, the firing was commenced by the 
Gurriere. Captain Hull was at the time walk- 
ing the quarter-deck. Shortly after the first 
fire from tte »British frigate, Lieut. Mcrris, 
who was 40 severely wounded in the action, 
came up from the gundeck, and informed Ca 
tain Hull, that the enemy had fired and killed 
two men, shall we return the fire?” “No sir,” 
replied Hull. Shortly after he again returned, 
“Sir they have fired again and killed two more 
men—shall we fire?”? ‘No sir’? was the reply. 
Ere a few minutes had elapsed, the gallant 
Morris, impatient for the contest appeared 
again, and in an earnest tone, wished to know 
whether they might fire. 

The order was promptly obeyed, and the 
effect produced by the first discharge, showed 
with what propriety the American commander 
had restrained the ardour and impetuosity of 
his brave crew.—When he saw the effect of 
his fire, he immediately exclaimed—“ That ves- 
sel is ours.”” 














UNIVERSALIST BOOKS 


OF every description that can be obtained in the Unit- 
ed States, are kept constantly for sale wholesale and re- 
cail, at the lowest prices, at the Trumpet Office, No. 40, 
Cornhill, Boston. Among these are Ancient and Mod- 
ern Histories of Universalism—-Balfour’s Works— 
Ballows Works—Smith on Divine Government-- Whit- 
temore on the Parables— Petitpier..2 on Divine Good- 
ness—Winchester’s Dialogues, &c. &c. Also a very 
general assortment of Sermons and Tracts. A Serimon 
on the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus—another 
on that of the Sheep and Goats. Counterpart to the fa- 
mous Orthodox Tract, called the Strange Thing, which 
is strange enough, surely. One Hundred Arguments for 
Universalism. The proprietor of the Trumpet Office has 
taken measures to be supplied with a full assortment of 
all the Universalist works, published in the United States, 
and in England. 


N. B. Universalist Libraries supplied on reasonable 
terms. A few choice works, thatjcan be obtained no 
where else, are reserved for the use of Universalist Li- 
brasy Associations. 


ND for sale at this office, a fresh supply of Pieker- 
ings Lectures in defence of Divine Revelation. 
Woodstock, March, 24, 1832. 
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